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Thi« article presents an abbreviated report of a 
a lodel for achieving student participation in the 
r high scHools, it also presents a blueprint for 
of this lodel in existing schools. For the study, 
representative saaple of senior high school 




s'tudy to devel< 
governance of set 
the inpleaentation 
a survey was done of a 

students, teachers, and adainlstrator s in the Calgary public school 
system. The survey revealed that students are not now participating 
in decision-vaking concerning the governanc^e of schools. Findings 
also indicated that students, teachers, and adBiihistratorfi look 
f avorably ^on aore sharing of decision -aaking concerning school rules 
and regulations but not , concernino curriculum and evaluation. 
Researchers concluded that a lodel^for increased student 
participation should not radically alter the existing organizational 
structure of the school. The «cdel of participative decision-«aking 
derived froi the study, and presented here is the "control asseabl y, " 
The control asse«bly is an elected bod^r intended to serve as a forun 
at which differing views nay be presented, debated, and aialgaaated 
into a jointly shared long-range planning decision reflecting the 
views of students, teachers, and ad»lnistrators. (Author/ JM) 
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1 hi; C ONTROL ASSKMBLY: An Administrative 
Altenirttivo in C anadian Senior IHgh Schools 




I'nrront literature abonitds with the 
necessity of involving all organizational 
members, either directly or indirectly, in 
selected facets of management decision-making. 
Industrial organi/ations, in particular, report 
favonr4iltle progress in this realm through 
participative ni:uiageni^nt styles, workers* 
councils, and other collegial governance 
structures. Senior high schools, on the other 
hand, have beeh slow to utilize the research 
findings emanating from member participation 
in industrial organizations. Seemingly content 
with the status quo, these social entities haye 
made few. if any. attempts to innovate in this 
area. 

riuoughout the sixties and early .seventies,' 
luimerous odiKcitois elaborated on the necessity 
oi involving students in educationni decision- 
niakinp ventuiiiig to suggest potential areas 
tor this participation, and expounding the 
advantages to he accrued therefrom. A few 
alternative high schools were estahlisfied but 
never nourished. Strangely enough, avenues or 
vehicles tor achieving student decision-making 
input in traditional high schools were rarely 
elaborated on. Student senates and student 
faculty coininittees were propose^d, but liave 
since disappeared their inetTective and short- 
Uvcd existence attributed to exaggerated goals 

♦Oenn-ni Ircslan, B A . B.l d.. Dip.l d. (Admin.). M.l d. 
Administration. Memorial University ot Newfoundland, 



and ill-coiueived conceptual fianiewoiks. 

Notwitlistanding the tact that ultimate 
responsibility f Of education rests with provincial 
goveimuents and local school boards, conteuip- 
oiary literatuie leveajs an absence of a viable 
mechanism thiougli which students can become 
involved in senior high ''school control. The 
(iai!itit)i)al senior high .school continues to exist 
as an efficient bureaucratic organization, 
providing limited member (student, teacher) 
participation in control decisions. Students*^ 
councils, though never intended to give 
students a greater voice in school control, 
currently serve as (he only avenue for student 
input in educationjil decision-making. 

This writer j^ccognizes that involving 
students in educational decision-making within 
the control process of senior high schools 
constitutes a inajoij challenge to educators in 
general, aud has^mj^lications for the administra- 
tive .style and ^rgahiTrational structure of the 
senior high schocjl. What follows is an 
abbreviated report c)n a study recently under- 
taken to develop an ' alternative model, 
reflective of in-school member perceptions, for 
achieving student pai;ticipation in senior high 
school control, plus a blucjjrint for the imple- 
mentation of this model in existing schools. 

, Ph.D. Is an Assistant Professor. Department of r.dacational 
St. .lolui*s. Newfoundland. . i 




I i»\it inajui .isMiniptiiMis ^dvciiiciI thbstnily 
( 1 ) sIiuKmiin. umcIums; iiiKl iiilinmisltatDis ;iio 
y?.iMUiiiu*l\ jiitOK'NtfJ 111 umIi/iu^ oluiiigc m the 
oMNiMi^ coiitio! NtuK tiiK' ol stMiioi lii^h schools 
iji ilircclnui ot Mi^cMiMNOil fiioinluM piiituip.u 
lion. {?) icstMuli i!!i|44c:itions ol MUMiilu'i 
pji tu ipahon in iiuliisiii.il oigaiu/atioiial 
loiihol. with MMiu' iiuiJihcation, can he 
uMh/i'il ill the MMuoi hij^h S\.liool, (^) Icariiiiii^ 
oxpoiKMuc gaiiiril lioni paitn^'ipaiiun in soniui 
lii|L^h mIiooI OiMiho! can piovuic ^liukMils witli 
an ailvhhonal i)ppoiU!iin\ Joi-^ainnig citi/on 
ship NkilK, afu! (4) iho lU'vrlopjiuMit ol a luoilcl 
liii simltMil paiiuipatjon in luntiol is pussihli' 
wMhin ihi' I'Mstnig Imuimik-i alu.' school 
oii»am/ation 

lo VounUMact !lU' Luk ol oniicnl C'anailiaii 
liaia on nuMiihci p;<Micipa(um ui ciliuMiioiial 
ilcv iMoii in.ikniv»\ ihc fnajoi prohlriii ol this 
siuil\ lUHCssitateJ a uncnt survey ^1 sMuleiii, 
UMcluM. M\i\ aJmniistialor poia'plions ol 
shaioil iK'cision-niaknij^ aiul soinoi hif^li school 
^ovcin.uuo as an initial phase \\\ the model 
ilevelopnient Si\ spociric qiiesl.ions wei o poscil 
\o\ tins phase ot the study, /xnion^ these weie 
ihc loliowmv^ ( I ) Whom Jo stiuleiits, te;uhers, 
am! aihiinustialois perceive to he pioseiilly 
pat tu'ip.itin^ in selecteJ areas of school 
ilcciMon niaiking"^ (1) hi which aieas ot school 
ilcLision niaknig ilo stmients, teaclicis, aiul 
ailnunistiaiois perceive f^hared decisionmaking*^ 
( M Whom do siiidcnts, teachers, and adniinist- 
laioiN peiceive should he participating in 
Nclcclod aieas ol school itecision-inaking'.' (4) 
What aie ilie disceiiuhle patteins pcitniniiig to 
sluilent. teachci, aiul adniinistiator satisfaction 
with the picsen^ hiv^h school j^overiianco 
sinicliiio ' (■^) What are (he disccrnihlc patterns 
peitaimhg to the ty|H» ol high school govern ' 
anco siincluie pielerjed hy students, teachers, 
and adniinistratois'^ (6) What are the discernible , 
patteins pertaining to siwiilarities or discrepanc- 
ies between the existiiig and preferred 
goveinance stnicture perceived by students, , 
leacheis, and adinuitstrators'^ 



Ibis Inst phase was cairied oiil among a 
repiesenialive sample ol senior high school 
students^ leacheis, and administiatois woiking 
within the ( algary l^d)hc School System in 
Apiil May r>7(). The 40 areas of decisioii- 
iiiakiiig analyzed in this survey were classitied 
as cuiiiciilnm. in school rules and regulations, 
:«nd evaluation. 

SiMiie ol the findings, lelative to each of the 
SIX questions posed earlier, were 

I Tlia vivst majority of educational decision- 
making presently occurring in the high 
schools surveyed was being performed by 
teaclieis and administrators, either unilater- 
ally or oil a paitially sliaied basis. Students, 
teachers, and administiators all attested to 
the fact that students presently play a 
iiiinoi, nearly iiisignincant, role in dc^Msion- 
m^king lehiieil to eiuiiculum, in-scbool 
lilies and regulations, and evahiatiqn. 

Shared decision-making, cither partially or 
jointly sl^ared between nil three in-scliool 
groups, was not perceived of as presently 
occuiiiiig to any sigiiificaiit, extent in the 
schools siiiveycd. This was attested to by the 
fi^ct that only one decision area was present- 
ly so identineiL 

All tliiee ill sclioid groups preferred t^^b:lve 
considerably more shared decision-making 
occiniing in their scliooLs than at present. 
However, this l\itiire sharing of decisions 
appeared to be limited to the realm of in- 
school rules and regulations, with 1 3 
decision areas being so identified. (Jiven the 
interest expressed in future shared decision- 
making, it would appear tliat all three 
in-school groups could be counted on to 
work towards the development of a strategy 
to allow greater shared decisioiMiiaking to 
occur in their respective schools. 

4. Students displayed some dissatisfaction witli 
the present fiigh scbooi governance^ structure 
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hy gtMUMiilly agit'tMHK tluit it was stcrcotypeJ, 
lion participatoiy, aiul authoiitanan. 
leacheis apjH*aicd to a^^iee witli stiidtMits m 
their display ol dissntishutioii with this 
oniity: also by geiKM;illy nKieeing that it was 
stoicoiypod/non paitKipatoi^ , and autl\on 
tar Lin Adniinisiiatois weio gtMieially 
salislied with tho piesonl lugh school govern 
;iiKe stiuctnie, viewing it as soiuewhiit 
naditional, but otheiwise tavouiable on all 
olhei descriptors Hsted. The siniihirities 
displayed between student, teachci, and 
adiuimstiatoi views ol ihe existing govern 
ance structure suggests that these gioups 
peiccjved Ihis^i^tity in much the siuue 
niaiuiei . 



Students, teachers. and aihiiiiiistrators 
expressed a n'luiual desrrc to expeiiencc a 
high scliool governance structure that w;is 
progressive and original ru design, tlexible m 
toiiiKit, allowing considerable nierubei 
participation, and very derviocratic m nature. 
All three fri school groups seemed anxious to 
have a highly organized type of governance 
structuie. one in which rights and rl\sponsib 
ilities would be clearly, spelled out. Again, 
the similarities displayed between studeni. 
teacher, and administrator views o\ a 
preterred governance structure suggested 
that these groups perceived this entity in 
much \{\c same manner. 

^0 The inordinate difference existing between 
student views of the existing jind pfeferred 
governance structures in their respective 
schools pointed out a keen interest on the 
part of this group to experience change. The 
miniense ditferencos existing between 
teacher and admuiistrator views of the 
exi,sting and preferred governance structures, 
lesp'ectivejy, was evidence of a keen internes! 
on the part of these groups also to. 
experience change. 

These empirical data findings reflec^cll 'tjie 



followii>fi propositions pertinent to the dfvclop 
inent ot a model tor reati/ing participation m 
senior high school control. 

I Ihe existing senioi high school governance / 
structuie does not provide lyi avenue for/ 
student participation in school marlagenienV 
decisions. 

/- 

I I All three in school groups currency 
perceive studttnts as "spectator's" in /the 
arena of educational decision nu^king. 

I 2 All three in-school groups perceive the 
presents governance structure iTs non 
conducive to member participation in 
contiol decisions. ^ 

1..^ Shared decision-making is generally non 
existent in the ^ senior higfr school 
orgarii/ation. 

Ihe current senior high scl\ool environment 
is amicable to the realization of student 
participation in (he control proce,ss of (liis 
organization. 

2.1 All three tii-,school groups are interested 
in lealiziiig shared decision-making in the 
realm of school nuuiagenicnt (long range 
planning) decisions. 

2.2 All three in-school groups are interested 
in realizing change in the existing govern- 
ance structure - innovative change in tlie 
direction of increased merrjber participa- 
tion and a trend toward democratization, 

}. Innovative cliarigc in the existing senior high 
school governance structure. . to allow for 
greater member participation in control 
decision^ must comply with in-school 

j:{^nieniber |>erceptions of a preferred govorri- 
ance structure. 

3.1 Tlie proposed model will not elimiiuitc, 
or otherwise radically alter, the existing 
organizational structure of the senior 
litgli school, reflective of in-sqhool 
members* desire for retention of Organiza- 
tion, rationality, and formality.' 

3.2 Hie proposed model wili provide a 
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vh.murl \o\ ituicascil moinluM paiiuipalion 
m M'liioi high si hool v onliol. iiMU\ tivo o! in 
^^.hool meinhcis' iIcm'io hu icah/hi^ ^umIim 
]^ paitu ipation. in ^onpnu tion with a inoir 

pfngirsMVi' goviMiiaiu'c st nut uro. 
^ ^ Hu* pioposivl inoilcl will have a JeniooiA 
ti/ing otirct on the onlue si IiodI 'hy 
vontnhnlmg lowanls a s<.hool vliniato 
u'lln livr ol m school nuMnhtMS* ilcsiio loi 
- u*spi\'t. i*i|ualilv. aoo'planvO. siniphnly. 
ony.mality. ami lli-'xihihly 

•I I ho piDposcil nuulcl loi icali/ing student 
pai lii'ipalion in senior high school ^oiitiol 
oxchules Jeeisioii areas relateJ to eiiiiuiiliini 
am! evaluation 

l\> hev'niue a lealilv. the'piopose J luoilel loi 
leah/ing uureaseJ suuleiu pai ticipation 
luusi he an in line aitthoiily stiiu tme. 

A nia|oi^ i^hallenge loi this stiuly was to 
\le\elop a solution to a tiekl piol>leru, which 
might tuiK lion sinuilianeoiislv to meet paitieij) 
ant ueeils aiul operate within tlie^^eoiiriiies ol 
the tiaihiioual seuioi high school goveiniiiKe 
stiiKtuie (utili/iuji> the e^isiing stiuleiits' 
eoniu'il am! ailnnmsti^itive cahmet to niaxiniiim 
aii\aiitage). I uitheimore. application dJ 
iiuhistiial research tiiulings to the senior high 
school, lelaiive to meriilier participation in 
organi/alional contTol. necessitated the drawing 
ol an analogy hetweni these two entities as 
compaiahle social organi/ations. Having done 
this. It was possible to cor^striict a Coritiol 
assetuhh model whose conceptual Tiariiewoik 
lunged on the empirical data piopositions. and 
on SIX UKijoi constructs, namely, democratic 
participation, group piocess. power equnh/a* 
lion, decision-making, control. and tiie 
nulivulual. . f\ 

Students. teachers, and admi^iistrators 
constitute the human resource base ol this 
inoi^el. Students are representative ol dillerent 
giade levels and/oi academic streams (inclusive 



ol students' council executive). ' teachers 
repieseut the t(,*achmg laculty ol the school; 
and administrators embrace the piiucipal. an 
assistant principal, and a subset ot the depart^ 
ment heads (inclusive ol adrninis^ative cabinet 
representation). The process ol actor (member) 
selection constitutes an activity ol extreme 
ti\iporti\nce in the model construction. This 
meriiherslup must he representative of all three 
^ in school groups. Concomitantly, the selection 
piocedure must he conducted democratically, 
arid in as shoit a time span as possible. 

lire student riiernhership coniponent can be 
elected through the existing school house 
system, hi that the control assembly is 
rellective ol the present students' council, 
whose executive is usually comprised ol a grade 
10. grade I I . and grade 12 student. It is 
suggested that this executive be automatically 
included in the student coruponent ol this 
model, riierelorc, 2 additional students nuist 
be elected Irorn each grade level, constituting a 
total o\ students. 

In coru|>liance with the concept of power 
eqiiali/atiori. the prolcssiorial stall nieiubership 
must not exceed Therefore', 4 teachers will 
be elected from the total teaching staff", and 4 
administrators will be elected from within the 
existing administrative cabinet. These 4 
tidministrators Will consist of 3 department 
heads and I assistant principal. Ilonee. the 
human iripitt coniponent is comprl^sed of 18 
actors, evenly divided between students and 
professional staff. Once created, tlie control 
assembly is designed to function in conjunction 
with, not in opposition to. the existing control 
process of the senior high school, 'llie develop- 
ment .of this model is depicted in I'Igure 1. 

ri^e control assembly is intended to serve as 
a forurffi at which differing views may be 
prescriteu. debated, and amalgamated into a 
jointly shared \o\\j, range planning decision, 
lenecting the views of each in-school group. 
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COUNCIL 



STUlJhNTS 



^ pouM^r .Tn<l nnrliorlly (Hno position) 
— InfUnMiro rh.Timrls (staff postlfon) 
rorjiuml cnt < on 1 i nk 
^""J (iccision Inpvit /out put 

Tig. 1. Op^jtiotinli/ntioii of control a^^etnbly within traditional jienior high H^hool organization, 
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(Hee Figure 2). Along with the administrative 
cabinet iiml students' council, this unit will 
serve as an additional intluence on the 
principal, as legal head of th^ school. Tlie 
principal will provide the strongest connnunica- 
tion hnk between the control asHeinbly and the 
school as a whole. Since the fytncipal acts as 
chairman ol this control unit, he will serve as 
major spokesman tor the entiie group - iin 
action necessary tor the preservation ot the 
bureaucratic school .structure. Additionally the 
piincMpal will be charged with the responsibil- 
ity ot constiucting the operating agenda lor this 
structure. 

The operating tuel tor this model will 
normally consist ot decision inputs troni three 
ditterent centres within the sclu>ol; administrat- 
ive cabinet, stiulents* council^ and principal. 
Ill addition to these avenues, it is possible tor 
iii-scAA)l members to gt> dir*^^ to the 
principal and have their requests placed on the 
operating agenda. 

As presently conceived, the control assembly 
should serve a useful role as an alternative 
intluence channel tor member input to control 
decisions. Students, in particular, will now have 
} aveitues for decision-making input, namely, 
students* council, principal, and control 
assembly. Teachers will likewise have 3 
clianuels tor decision-making input, namely^ 
administrative cabinet, principal, and control 
assembly. For administrators, in genertJ, and 
the principal, in particular, tlie control 
assembly offers a viable alternative for long- 
range planning or policy, decisions. It is 
anticipated that the principal will choose to 
utilize this mechanism whenevier he wishes to 
have input trom representatives of all three 
in-schoo^l groups. Most important, the control 
assembly is conceived as an additional power 
centre for educational decision-making within 
the high school. To this end, it is designed to 
function as an appendage to tlie exfsting 
governance structure.* Actual implementation 



of this control unit in any given sei>ior high 
school should adhere closely to the 
implemeiitation strategy outlined in Table 1. 

Having elaborated on both the development 
and implementation of the control assembly 
model, it is necessary to re(lect on the ability 
I of this control unit to meet the hopes and« 
aspirations of students, teachers, and 
administrators, as well as contribute towards 
the realization of a participative management 
style in the senior high school organization. 

As a functioning control \iiiit,» the control 
assembly should contribute towards the 
progressive component of school governance. 
Through this api>endage, an opportunity will be 
extended for all in-school members to 
experience increased decision-making input in 
senior high school control. Though thi's 
, opportunity vVill be both direct and indirect^ in- 
school members should view the resulting 
governance structure as more progressive than 
at present. 

The control assembly .should furnish all 
in-school members, particularly studeijts, with 
an added opportunity to learn about the nature 
of long range planning or policy formation 
relative to organizational control. This opport- 
unity should contribute to a peYceiVed 
simplification of tlw existing governance 
structure, in that students and teachers will 
become aware of an additional avenue of input 
into control decisions heretofore unavailable to ' 
them. In tliis manner, increased knowledge of 
the existing governance structure might be 
obtained with the resulting feeling by all 
concerned that the existing governance 
structure is ^lot as complicated as originally 
believed. 

The concept of a control assembly originates 
from industrial organization experience with 
workers' councils. Consequently, the function- 
ing of this unit should cause any particular 
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Tablnl . Control aniembly (C. A,) implementation strategy 



||(ipleineiitatioii Suhstage 

r 

Initial Implementation 

lixaniination of C.A. by school principal 

V 

Preparation of C.A. information for student registration week 

(\A. information given to student body 

C.A. schema presented by principal (or change agent) to 
administrative cabinet and students' council for their 
information v 

l-eedback from administrative cabinet and students' council 
* to principal (or change agent) 

C.A. schema presented by principal (or change agent) to general 
staff meeting for staff infonWation 

r 

l-eedbatk irom individual staff members or departments to 
principal <or change agent) 

C.A. membership selection process 



Continued-Sustained Implementation 

Inaugural meeting of C.A. assembly 
Hstablislunent ofC'.A. ^'monitoring system*' 
C.A. business session No. I 
C.A. business session No. 2 

C.A. business session No. 

4 

Knd of C,A. "trial perioil" 
C%A. evaluation 

Decision relative to C.A. retention 



* Suggested Time Frame 



Juhc August 
August 

September (wk 1) 
September (wk 1) 

September (wks 2 and 3) 
September (wk 4) 
September (wk 4) 
October (wks 1 and 2) 

V 

October (wk 3) 

October (wk 4) 

November (wk 1) 

November (wk 4 or sooner . 
if necessary) 

December (wk 3 or sooner, 
if necessary) 

January (wk 2) 

January (wks 2 and 3) 

January (wk 4) 



♦It iihould be noted that the Ctnadian academic year commonc^i in September (cd.) 



schthil to bo uiuque iii its ;![)pro5kh io involving 
m school rnornbers m or manual iona^^voiMrol 
decisions. That the operalioiKili/atioii ol lliis 
model will [cnuiie Jciernunalioii ami creativity 
on the part of all concerned, will serve as an 
nuliCatoi ol school llexil)ihty and creativity. 

The control assembly is designed to servt? as 
an alternative avenue for m-scfiool member 
input • in general, and strident irrpirt rn 
piirticrilar, to be roali/ed in senior high school 
decisions, Hrovigh operatmg on the basis ot 
repreNentation. opporlirnity will be afforded 
all in-sclrool nreirrbers to participate indirectly, 
tlrroiigh elected representatives, irr decisions 
reached wrtTiin this model. Irr this nranrter, it is 
anticipated that the control assembly will 
create a gerreral feeling of sharing with Others 
in a majority ot ctMitrol decisions reached. 

As presently conceived, tire corrtrol assenrbly , 
is designed' (o comply wrth irr-schot)l rrrerrrber 
prelerences ioi a highly organized goverrrance 
structure: Uris is vKconrplixhed by irphokling 
tire current bureaucratic control structure and 
conceiving ol the control j^sseirrbly as .a 
tormaii/ed sirbsystem withfii this gerreral 
framework. Hence, the normal tasks allotted 
to the students* coirncil and adrrririistrative 
cabinet are generally irnatTected by this 
inrrtwatfon. Mrrrs. the formal senior high school 
organi/ation is preserved', with irmovative 
change berrrg realized within its confnrirrg 
structures. 

All rn school luernbers will be given the 
opportrmity. through the membership selection 
process, to l)ecome aclive participants in this 
new control structure. This invitation to 
participate either directly or indirectly in 
control decisions' should cotmote an added 
faith hi human potential, and "a growth in 
respect for individ\raJs. 

Adherence to the aforementioned implem- 
entation strategy will a.ssjst in-school member 



compreherrsion of tire ratiorrality irrrplicit in 
the control assembly design arrd frrirction. Tlie 
goals and frirrctiOrring procedirre of this unit 
irmst be carcfirlly spelled out so that all rrray 
urrdcrstand that this str*uC:1ure does have the 
potential of providirrg a rrrrrch needed alternat 

• ive lor student, teacher, and administrator 
participation iu serrior high schmil control 
decisions. Moreover, awaFeness of tire de|>end- 
errcy of the control assembly on both the 
students' council and administrative cabirret for 
functional stability should interrsify the ration- 

-v^rlity intended tor this irmovation. 

Professional staff and students are balanced 
in this decision-making groirp irr corirpliance 
with power eqiralization requirements. As a 
resrrlt, stirdents, teachers, and administrators 
can firrrctiorr as decision-making colleirgues in 
lorrg rarrge planiring (policy formation) 
marroeuvres. I'lach pnrttcipant will be exf^ected 
to contribirte according to personal expertise 
and Iris/her school role. Not only nlight a .sense 
of eqirality be experienced ir/this manner, but 
dissemination of information from this irnit to 
the school in general shorrld assist irr the 
devtMoprueirt of a greater equality among all 
irr-school merubors. It mirst be noted that this 
will be in addition to the accepted norm that 
sf^ifcnts learn, teachers teach, and administrar" 
ors administer. 

All in-school members shoirld have an added 
opportrmity to air their views, either directly 
as control assembly members, or indirectly 
through their representatives in this conjlrol 
unit. In this way, the control assembly wjili 
serve as a sounding board - continually 
monitoring the school pulse by receivuig input 
from the ir\-school environhient: Flexibility, 
relative to alternative avenues for schooj 
member input to control decisions, will be 
an added realization emanating from this 
structirre. An additional avenue will now 
become available for student and teacher input 
to mnny school control decisions. For 
\ 



ailnumstiaioi\, (!us ooiurol iiiut will proviilc 
\\\c piiiK'ipal \vuh the uptuMi of olu)osuig ;i 
ikMMon iiKikin^^ ^loup host suited to ii given 
Jceision Item/ It is aiUieip.iteJ |hat \\(f will 
t.ivoui the l oniinl assemhly u\ nu^sf King Vaiige 
plannm>i inatteis eiueial to the wetlaie ol the 
eiime seliool Aj^ain, human resouice base 
ami ileciMon ilata cnhliiihiae imvauls liirthei 
loiiiiol assemhiv nexihihtv. In tact, perimhc. 
memhoiship. changes, along with vaiialiun m 
nK'etmg tnnes, sjiouki enahle this eontiol unit 
ii^ lH\'ome easily aJapte^l to .in\ senioi high 
school goveinaiKe stiuctute. 

IJie .^.iwiiiol assembly is designed in 
eompliame with m school inembet pieleienees 
lo! a highly otgam/ed governance structure. 
Ihis miUA':^tion is conceived as a formal 
Jccismn making biHl>, hmctioning within the 
ongoing contiol piocess a senioi high sclu)ol. 
It Is bound bv puH'cdural rules, and aims at, the 
maxnnum uiih/ation id* the informal 
coiuinunkation netwmk m the creation ol 
souihI contiol decisions. In tins maimer, it 
sei\es as ciMitiol mechanism it*eeptiv<^ to 
inntiencc liom the total school population. 

Adhering to democratic procedural norms, 
such as equality and nK||orily lule, the control 
assembly attempts to extend equality by a form 
loim of '\i^iass roots" decision-making input. In 
fact, the finii denu)c>atic themes of involve- 
ment, tieedom, respouMhility , and respect 
foim an integral part of the conceptual frame- 
woik surrounding this structure. In this 
ciMitext, freedom to participate in shared 
decisioMs* with others, and sharing the 
concomitant responsibilities for all decisions 
reached, should provide a concrete learning 
experience in democYatic citi/.ensliip. Thus, 
respect foi lUhers and the ophiions of others 
m^ghl be learned, in addition to /increased 
awareness .of the complexity of human 
niteiaction. ^ 

I unclHMiing as an in-line co^determination 



structure with rulQ-making authority, litis 
control unit should .contribule , towaids 
puuieipative managetuent in senior high sehtH>l 
control, rhis nuulel allows for talent or 
competence, as well as inlluencc oi authoiity, 
to provide a basis foi achieving an organization- 
al goal ' in this distance long range planning or 
policy formation, rhrougli direct or iru|irect 
paiticipatiori in this formal decision making 
boily, initiative, creativity, and responsibility 
of all in-scliool members, but of studetits in 
partieular, is afforded an opportunity to find 
- constructive expansion through decisioii- 
makii^g inf^-irmation in conjunction with 
opportunity to solve problems and set school 
goals, rhns the control assembly should 
function in mych the same manner as a primary 
group or team does in an industrial settuig - 
U)stering the crucial conditions of mutual. trust, 
nnilual support, genuine coninnmication, 
corillict acceptiirice, and mutual respect for 
individual ililTerencc^s. 

Just as participative management styles in 
industrial organizations attempt to alter the 
tiaditioiial functi()iis of management by 
allowing niember participation in mami^ement 
decisiorvs, so too, the control assembly might 
assist 'in narrowing or eliminating the social 
distance alienation extant between professional 
staff and students in senior high schools. (See 
iMgure }). 

Operationalization of the control assembly 
occurs.. within the existing senior high school 
governance stru^re. Administrators will 
continue to act as lekders of their schools, as 
\yell as planning, pi^ganizing, and controlling 
this organization. However, existence of the 
control ass^mBly will allow ' studejits and 
teachers to share in the activities of planning, 
organizii^, and controlling - relative to long 
range planning or policy formation. It must be 
noted that teachers and students will continue 
to retain the task of ''doing", in compliance 
wi(li the traditional control pyt^amid. That the 
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I IK C'iMitrtil assiMiihly ofroft on senior hiKh sihool 

control assciiihly should eiR-our;ig.c the tore- 
gomj^ is anticipated because this unil is designed 
to tijcditate and encourage high total inclusion 
ol\a large* number of in school Mtiend)ers by 
ulili/ing their capabilities and fostering their 
identification with the school organization. 
This should contribute to the development of a 
strong interaction inHuence system within the 
senior high school orgaiii/ation. hi that neither 
a large body of systematic k!U)wledge nor well 
developed procedures tor dealing with the 
problems ot^ building the ideal kihd ol' inter- 
action inlluence system ^xist. the control 
Assembly migfit serve as an injiovativc vanguard 
in this instance, Relying heavily on the success 
ot ^ ''worker^s councils^^ in industrial 
organizations, and reflecting the perceptions of 
students, teachers, and administrators, the 
control assembly should contribute significant- 
ly, to a new awareness of the integrating 



principle and the principle of supportive 
relationshif)s. as t^ey apply to all members of 
(he tiaditiotial senior high'school onvironmont, 
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